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•of 214 pages diagnoses of the organology of all classes 
and orders of living animals, together with brief descrip¬ 
tions of the structure of types of the latter, especially 
where represented by familiar creatures, and of adding 
thereto a list of most of the leading families, with short 
diagnoses of the same when occasion should demand. 
Such a book to be of real service should be as free of 
errors as possible ; and, in view of the unprecedentedly 
rapid growth of zoological literature within the last two 
decades, the difficulties of the undertaking might be ex¬ 
pected to be inversely proportionate to the smallness of 
the volume. The author sets out with the Protozoa, and 
advances, in ascending order, to the Primates. The plan 
of his work is a good one. Each fasciculus leads off 
(with few exceptions) with a recapitulation of the cha¬ 
racters distinctive of the class with which it deals, and 
then follows a brief description of some central repre¬ 
sentative of each of its leading orders, and, in many 
instances, a tabular rhumb. The book concludes with 
some notes upon the maturation and segmentation of the 
ovum. In dealing with the vertebrate vascular system, 
the author resorts to the construction of remarkable 
schemes which he believes may “ aid the formation of a 
mental picture”; they appear to us to very efficiently 
confuse the mind, and we urgently recommend that 
their place be taken by diagrams which shall delineate 
the vessels themselves. The book, regarded as a piece 
of clerical work, is a good one, and the author has taken 
immense pains in compiling it. Its utility is, however, 
seriously marred by the constant recurrence of small 
errors, with which, as with insufficiently guarded asser¬ 
tions, it teems throughout. The mischief wrought by 
such, as distinguished from gross errors, which the 
student is tolerably certain to detect and rectify for him¬ 
self, is, as the working of a subtle poison, slow but sure, 
and they cannot be too strenuously guarded against in 
an elementary treatise. Omissions, and occasional 
wrongly constructed sentences occur, and there is evident 
in places a want of uniformity of treatment—as, for ex¬ 
ample, the summary dismissal of the Echinodermata, and 
the non-recognition of the families of the important 
order Insectivora. Important groups, such as the 
Choano-flagellate Infusoria, and important characters, 
such as those of the central capsule of the Radiolaria 
and of the dentition of the Marmosets, pass unnoticed ; 
while absolutely erroneous definitions are given of lead¬ 
ing organs, such as the brain of the Craniata and the 
Arthropod eye—to say nothihg of the relegation of the 
Arachnida and Prototracheata to the class Tracheata. 
There undoubtedly exists a demand for a book such as 
this which shall be up to date ; and if the author will 
carefully revise his work this demand will have been met. 
The volume should serve as one of reference for the ele¬ 
mentary student, and to this end it should be provided 
with an efficient index. 

Under the second of the above titles there is in circu¬ 
lation a small volume of 238 pages, which is for the most 
part a translation of the third German edition of some 
notes printed for special use in Prof. Selenka’s classes. 
They were originally intended “ to serve for the recep¬ 
tion of sketches and notes during lectures and practical 
work, and at the same time to facilitate a review of 
classification ” ; as reproduced in English, they are ex- 
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tensively interleaved, the blank paper being provided “ to 
receive brief synopses from voluminous lecture notes ” 
{sic/), “or, in some cases, definitions of families and 
smaller subdivisions.” Numerous “additions and re¬ 
visions” have been made by the translator, chief 
among them being a concise and well-compiled ap¬ 
pendix of five to six pages, with a table, dealing with 
certain principles of distribution. This is, in some 
respects, the most satisfactory portion of the work, 
although in itself a literary essay such as might be pro¬ 
duced by any intelligent student who had mastered the 
broad principles of his subject and could command 
scissors and paste. On turning to the body of the volume, 
we read, among other things, the following:— Fierasfer 
is parasitic upon Holothuria, Exocoetus is a Malaco- 
pteroid, Diprotodon was a springing Marsupial, Glyptodon 
was insectivorous. The Rodentia are diagnosed as de¬ 
ciduate Placentalia, with “ - 1 chisel-shaped continuously 

growing incisors, and three to six back teeth with trans¬ 
verse folds of enamel ” ; while of the Apes it is said that 
the alisphenoids are “ united with the parietals ” {Platyr- 
rhini) or are not united with them ( Catarrhini ), no 
mention being made of the malar. A novel version this 
of the discovery of Joseph and Forbes. 

LTpon the strength of his “ additions and revisions ” the 
translator practically claims a joint authorship. It will, 
we believe, be generally admitted that of all translations 
of the kind before us there are none which excel those 
into French. We have no wish to force comparisons, but 
we cannot refrain from contrasting the translator’s work 
and assumed position towards Prof. Selenka’s little 
volume, with, say, that of Carl Vogt towards Gegen- 
baur’s “ Grundziige ” or of Moquin-Tandon towards 
Claus’s “ Handbuch,” the two finest translations of 
zoological treatises the world has yet seen. So effi¬ 
ciently has the translator of the last-named supple¬ 
mented and extended the original that the French edition 
has become a new work ; but, this notwithstanding, the 
translator is content to be regarded as such, and such 
alone. The endeavour, on the part of a translator or of 
an adapter, to pose as joint author of a work in connec¬ 
tion with which he has performed a mere clerical labour 
is no new device ; but it is one which cannot be too 
strongly denounced. It betokens, to say the least, an un¬ 
fairness on the part of the junior which, it would not be 
difficult to show, has, in the past, amounted to an imposi¬ 
tion upon the generosity of the senior, and to the infliction 
of a pang whose effects have been ineradicable. The 
translator of the work before us would have done well if, 
instead of having endeavoured to extend its scope, he had 
verified the accuracy of the statements which it contains. 
Why he should not have corrected errors such as those 
we have cited we are at a loss to understand ; and he 
certainly should have avoided the addition of fresh defects. 
These seriously mar the pages of a book which, if revised 
anew', might be useful to the student. G. B. H. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Hand-book of Folk-Lore. By G. L. Gomme. 
(London: Published for the Folk-Lore Society by 
I). Nutt, 1890.) 

The energetic Folk-Lore Society has just issued a hand¬ 
book for the guidance of collectors and workers on folk- 
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lore. The preparation of the work was intrusted to Mr. 
G. L. Gomme, the Director of the Society, who, it will be 
remembered, has recently published a very suggestive 
book entitled, “ The Village Community,” and is the author 
of numerous papers on folk-lore. Mr. Gomme has been 
assisted in the preparation of the book by several mem¬ 
bers of the Folk-Lore Society. At the outset Mr. 
Gomme defines “What folk-lore is,” and after some 
judicious remarks he states: “ From what has been 
advanced it may be conceded that the definition of the 
science of folk-lore, as the Society will in future study it, 
may be taken as follows, ‘ the comparison and identifica¬ 
tion of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs , and 
traditions in modern agesl ” The subject is divided into 
four sections, each of which is further subdivided. The 
principal divisions are as follows :—(i) Superstitious 
belief and practice : including superstitions connected 
with natural objects, goblindom, witchcraft, leechcraft, 
magic, beliefs relating to future life, &c. (2) Traditional 

customs : festival customs, ceremonial customs, games, 
local customs. (3) Traditional narratives : nursery tales, 
Miirchen , fables, creation, deluge, &c., myths, ballads 
and songs, place legends. (4) Folk sayings: nursery 
rhymes, riddles, proverbs, nicknames, place rhymes. 
For each division there is a short account of the scope of 
that especial branch of folk-lore treated in a comparative 
manner, illustrations being drawn from the most varied 
sources ; by this means the reader is enabled to gain a 
comprehensive view of the subject; then follow' a number 
of questions for the guidance of collectors. The plan of 
the book is much the same as that of the well-known 
“Anthropological Notes and Queries,” and it does for 
those interested in folk-lore what that estimable little 
work has done for the traveller—it instructs him what to 
do and how to do it. The author appeals not only to 
those who have the opportunity or the inclination to mix 
with “ folk ” (or “ the less advanced classes in cultured 
nations”), but also to those who prefer to or possibly only 
can work in the library, and valuable hints are given to 
the latter, and two specimen tabulation forms are inserted. 
It is to be hoped that the publication of this carefully 
prepared hand-book will give definiteness of aim to the 
numerous people who take an interest in all “relics of an 
unrecorded past,” and who would gladly collect informa¬ 
tion if they knew what was worth recording, how to 
arrange their facts, and where to send them to. Such 
information this book supplies, and the cost, being only 
half-a-crown, places it within reach of all. 

Physikalische Krystallographie. By Dr. M. Liebisch, 
0.6. Professor der Mineralogie an der Universitiit 
Gottingen. (Leipzig: Veit and Co., 1891.) 

This book furnishes another example of the profound 
learning and patient industry of the German man cf science. 
Dr. Liebisch, who is well known as one of the editors of the 
Neiies Jahrbuch fitr Mineralogie, Geologic , und Palaeon- 
tologie , has recorded in the large octavo volume (of 614 
pages) lying before us, a mass of investigations and ab¬ 
struse mathematical proofs and deductions dealing with 
the physical properties of crystals. The subject is treated 
throughout in such a way as to bring out clearly the inter¬ 
esting relations existing between the physical phenomena 
and the geometrical symmetry of crystalline substances. 

With this end in view, the author treats consecutively 
of homogeneous deformations, of the nature and orienta¬ 
tion of isothermal planes, of thermo-electricity, of mag¬ 
netic induction, of dielectrical polarization, and of pyro- 
and piezo-electricity in crystals. The last part of the 
work deals with the elastic properties of crystals and with 
the remarkable applications of the theory of the elasticity 
of crystals on the changes in double refraction produced 
by pressure, concluding with an account of the investiga¬ 
tions on the elastic deformation of dielectrical crystals in 
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the electrical field and the electro-optic phenomena observ¬ 
able in piezo-electrical crystals. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the series of 
beautiful plates at the end of the volume, illustrating 
pyro-electrical phenomena and the phenomena of inter¬ 
ference in doubly refractive crystals, the figures being 
prepared from photographs made by the author. Worthy 
of note is the fact that Dr. Liebisch has succeeded in 
photographing interference phenomena displayed in the 
monochromatic light of the sodium flame. 

Valuable as the book is in its completeness and 
accuracy of information, there are few, we venture to 
think, who possess sufficient mental digestive power to 
assimilate its learned contents. Even the professed crys- 
tallographer will no doubt find within its pages some 
rather heavy reading. 

Anleihmg zur Darstellung chemischer Prdparate: ein 
Leitfadeti fur den pi-akltscheti Unterricht in der an- 
organischen Chemie. By Dr. Hugo Erdmann. (Frank- 
furt-a-M.: Verlag von H. Bechhold, 1891.) 

A CONSIDERABLE evil of the present system of education 
is that the variety of subjects which a student has to 
pursue is increased, while the time at his disposal is, in 
many cases, less than it used to be. And as the exa¬ 
mination is the only criterion of his success, both students 
and teachers are anxious to exclude all work that has not 
an immediate bearing upon this final test. In the study 
of chemistry, this state of affairs is leading to the ex¬ 
clusion of some of the most important branches of the 
subject, because practical examinations are invariably 
of an analytical character. When a student takes up 
organic chemistry, he is generally set to make a few 
preparations, and so accustom himself to work with 
larger quantities than a gram or two. But, although 
such practice is just as valuable and necessary to the 
student of inorganic chemistry, he very rarely enjoys a 
similar privilege. Dr. Erdmann has endeavoured to 
supply this deficiency so far as a guide book is con¬ 
cerned, and though in many cases his directions are 
rather meagre, he has put together an excellent series of 
instructions which refer to compounds of all the com¬ 
moner elements. The word inorganic is not too literally 
interpreted, for we find that oxalic acid crystallized and 
dry, ethyl bromide, hydrocyanic acid, urea, thiophen, 
Prussian blue, and some acetates are included. The 
volume of 71 pages concludes with a few useful notes 
concerning apparatus and processes, and gives directions 
for obtaining streams of several of the commoner gases 
without the aid of heat. 

Analysis of a Simple Salt. By William Briggs, F.C.S., 
and R. W. Stewart, B.Sc. Lond. (London : B. W. 
Clive and Co.) 

IN compiling a guide, it is a good thing to go to the best 
sources for information, but it is a graceful thing to acknow¬ 
ledge whence the information has been gathered. We do 
not for a moment suggest that every paragraph should 
be encumbered with a statement of the various authori¬ 
ties that support the facts expressed in it; but when the 
manner and order of treatment, and very often the actual 
verbiage, are taken from a volume that is still in current 
use, it is certainly due to all who have an interest in that 
volume, that the compilers shall acknowledge their in¬ 
debtedness. If the compilers had followed more closely 
still the scheme for the “ preliminary examination in the 
dry way ” as detailed in Valentin’s “ Qualitative Ana¬ 
lysis,” we think they would have improved their method. 
And it may also be remarked that, to prepare always 
neutral solutions in searching for acids, leads to much 
waste of time, and especially so when the substance for 
analysis is a simple salt. A few specimen analyses are 
added at the end of the book. These, even when judged 
of by the tables given in the body of the work, are not 
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